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For Dwight’s Journal of Music. 


On the Bridge. 


The leaves in the garden murmured 
As in a broken dream ; 

Balmily breathed the night wind, 
Softly rippled the stream. 


The quiet of eve grew deeper, 

Soon all things sank to rest ; 

The green leaves slept on the branches, 
The wind on the river’s breast. 


“ Good night !” I said to the river, 

The wind and the leaves, — “ good night ! 
But I will watch and wander 

Abroad with the full moon’s light.” 


I stood on the bridge in silence ; 
In silence I staid not long ; 

My rapture broke from my bosom, 
A sounding rocket of song. 


If — as the poets of science 

Affirm — sound never dies, 

But onward, through circles increasing, 
For ever and ever flies, 


In what far sphere of hereafter, 

What moment of pleasure or pain, 

Thou song, lost breath of my being, 

Shall I meet thee and greet thee again ? 
Fanny Martone Raymonp. 


Soa 





For Dwight’s Journal of Music, 


Incondita Jacto. 
I. 


My college chum, the “ Diarist,” asks: “ Why 
Portuguese Hymn ? ”— and then asks if it be not 
English. I think not ; that is, if the Diarist means: 


-$ $ 
Gites eet I 
I believe that tune to be of extreme antiquity, 
to have been taken by Protestants from the 
Catholics, and by Catholics from the Jews. IT am 
told that there are two forms of synagogue worship 
among the Jews, one called the German, the 
other the Portuguese. The cantillation in this 
worship is traditional, and has come down from 
generations long since gone home. In 1845, I 
think it was, I attended worship at the Feast of 
Tabernacles in the “ Hope of Israel” Synagogue, 
Philadelphia, which uses the Portuguese form, 
and there in a certain part of the cantillation, 
where the congregation joined in chorus, I heard 
the theme of the Portuguese hymn, begining as I 
have written it above. Here, said I, is the theme, 
perhaps as old as King David, of the Catholic 
Jideles, the Protestant “ Portuguese 
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Adeste 
Hymn.” 
II. 

It appears to one of the readers of Dwiaut’s 
JouRNAL, that the long discussion of the Char- 
acteristics of Keys, recently given, is unnecessary. 
The whole matter may be summed up, I still 
think, as summed it up, in this Journal, years 
ago. 

















1. It is granted on all sides, that the simple 
position of the key note, higher or lower in the 


scale, produces some effect on the character of 


the music; but this is not the effect now under 
consideration. 

2. It is conceded, that if the twelve semitones 
of the piano-forte or organ could be tuned to pre- 
cisely the same intervals, there could be no differ- 
ence in Keys, except that difference which in the 
preceding paragraph we have thrown out of con- 
sideration. 

3. But it is highly improbable that any tuner 
could tune, by the ear alone, an instrument to 
perfectly equal temperament. And, as a matter 
of fact, I have tried persons who, seated out of 
sight of the piano, could tell in what Key I was 
playing, equally when the instrument was up to 
concert pitch, or a semitone below. 

4. The success of this last experiment, when the 
piano had been tuned by different persons, shows 
that, in the attempt to get equal temperament, 
several of the tuners about Boston make very 
nearly the same aberrations in the same parts of 
the octave ;— and this arises probably from all 
tuners tuning the several notes usually in the 
same order. 

5. The difference in Keys produced by a varia- 
tion from perfectly equal temperament, must pro- 
duce to hearers of sensibility a difference of ex- 
pression in Keys; and so far as tuners are con- 
stant in their variation from equal temperament, 
the expression of a Key is constant. But, inas- 
much as this variation must be slight, the expres- 
sion must be feeble ; modifying, but never control- 
ling, the sentiment of the music. 


III. 

In an interesting paper recently read by Prof. 
FEtTon, before the American Academy, he spoke 
of the loss of quantity in the Greek tongue, and said 
that the modern Greek poets were now imitating 
the ancient metres by putting accented syllables 
for long syllables, and unaccented for short. It 
is well known that this has been done by German, 
American and English poets. But I think that 
sufficient care has not usually been taken to make 
every long syllable of the ancient metre become 
an accented syllable in the modern. It is some- 
what difficult to do this in English, but not im- 
possible. Read. one of the ancient odes, until 
your ear catches the rhythm, and you can easily 
parody the measure. Although I am no poet, I 
can readily form a rough imitation of Horace’s 
metres. Thus taking up Ode I. 1: Sunt quos, §e., 
I translate : 

Some love, covered with dust, riding a chariot, 
and~so on, every line in like measure. The 
second ode, Jam satis, c., may be thus parodied : 
Full enough snow, mingled with dreadful hailstones, 
Earthward Jove sends down, while his rattling thun- 

der 
Leaps to strike high towers, and the sacred temples, 
Shaking the city. 


The third ode is in couplets, thus: 





Fair ship! may the all-powerful, 

Foam-sprung, Cyprian dame, dazzlingly beautiful, 

Guide thee, while the twin brethren of 

Fair-haired Helen assist, shining propitiously. 

The variety which could thus be given to our 
English verse by a good poet, would, I think, 
lend it new beauties. 





Le Pardon de Ploermel. 
(From the London Atheneum.) 


M. MeyYeERBEER’s BRETON OrerA.—While, 
as we have not long ago been seeing, a French 
composer has selected the most philosophical of 
German plays for the subject of his opera,—a 
German master has resorted to Brittany for his 
theme and his scene. This is pe one amon 
the many instances of sagacity shown by M. 
Meyerbeer—the newest adaptation of his genius 
to the humor of the time. A taste for what is 
traditional and picturesque,—not without its 
analogies to the minute and loving observation of 
Nature in the worlds of England’s imagination, 
—has been growing in France during the past 
thirty years. Madame Dudevant, MM. Souvestre 
and Feuillet (to name but three authors) have 
given to our neighbors stories, scenes, pages, 
which are doubly delicious if they be contrasted 
with the old shepherd-work which passed for ru- 
ral life and manners among the Florians and 
Fontenelles. The French are becoming land- 
scape painters (thanks, some say, to their having 
taken up our Constable). They are beginning 
as tourists not to faint at fresh air nor to be sad- 
dened by “trop de verdure.” As literary artists 
they have doubled the number of tints on their 
palette of verbal expression. Think (to offer an 
example) of Annette and Lubin, and the other 
Pater peasant girls and Boucher boys, whom the 
Marmontels and D’Héles marshalled for the Phil- 
idors and Grétrys to set, and the Dugazons and 
St. Aubins to sing, in comparison with the three 
folk who support the interests of M. Meyerbeer’s 
“ Pilgrimage-Day (‘pardon’) of Ploermel”! 
Dinorah, the love-crazed heroine, with her goats, 
has a touch of the true fantastic mingled with the 
old, faded, opera insanity, as any one will own 
who takes the trouble of recollecting Sterne’s 
once-popular Maria with her Sylvio. Then, the 
old superstitions concerning hidden treasure and 
the person by whom it is found, common to all 
moorland rock districts—so delicately tuuched by 
Madame Dudevant in her “ Jeanne ”—are turned 
to account. The seeker is, of course, Dinorah’s 
lover, whom a catastrophe had severed from her, 
on the day of the last year’s “ Pardon,” when 
they were on the point of marriage. The seer 
is replaced by a cowardly piper, anxious to drive 
a safe bargain; and on the above characters and 
incidents (into which is inwrought another known 
tradition, holding that when hidden treasure is 
found the life of that person who first touches 
the gold-stone must be sacrificed), and the final 
recovery of the senses of the love-crazed girl on 
the day of the Pilgrimage—the anniversary of 
the loss of her senses—has been built a story, by 
MM. Barbier and Carré, strong enough to inter- 
est a public and sufficiently quaint to attract a 
composer, both of whom, without scandal be it 
said, are notoriously difficult to satisfy with a 
subject. 

This gives*us pleasure, inasmuch as we have 
long felt, and often said, that the limits of stage 
a have been reached, and that “the 
touch of Nature” is now the touch to try. But 
the subtleties with which simplicity may be in- 
vested have never been more signally illustrated 
than in this case: nor was ever “ the ruling pas- 
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sion” displayed more amusingly. Who has for- 
gotten Horace Walpole’s mot concerning Count 
de Viry, the Sardinian diplomatist-—“ He is 
dead” (ran the anecdote), “ bat he does not wish 
it mentioned for some days?” Who has forgotten 
the metamorphosed Minette in the fairy tale, that 
could not bring herself to decline a mouse, when 
after having been a cat for years she was pro- 
moted to become a young lady? But neither 
the tale of the Sardinian diplomatist, nor of the 
transformed Grimalkin, outdoes in caution and 
curiosity many a one which has been circulated 
in Paris concerning the master’s reserves and re- 
quirements in regard to this Breton opera. How 
his goats had to be trained, how his thunder of a 
particular rumble had to be sfage-managed, to 
the exhaustion of every creature’s patience and 
the purse of the Opéra Comique, are matters of 
green-room talk, if not of history. Yet never 
has been super-solicitude less required to eke out 
deficient genius than in this ease. In no former 
grand opera has M. Meyerbeer poured out melo- 
dy with such freshness as in this simple French 
legend. In none has he been so subtle, while so 
simple. Ilow difliculty and ease must, in his 
case, be reconciled as a condition of invention, 
the following paragraphs may possibly indicate. 


This Breton opera opens with an overture, 
which, we are told, is to be considered as a retro- 
spect. There can be no objection to such exper- 
iment being tried,—though it is hard to conceive 
how unprepared strangers are to make anything 
explanatory out of bell, and flute, and voices, 
and storm. Thus it virtually becomes an over- 
ture to every one’s second hearing of “ Le Par- 
don,” if its meaning is to be unthreaded. Con- 
sidered as a piece of music, it is ingenious, though 
possibly spun out to too great a length. The 
themes are all good; there is a “ Will o’ the 
wisp” passage, a rustic tune with goat bells, a 
storm, a march of Pilgrimage, and a delightfully 
simple choral chant behind the scenes. These 
are combined and wrought with great seeming 
ingenuity and resource ; though the combination 
relies too largely on that fancy for chromatic 
progression, which is its composer’s favorite re- 
source, whether he deal with the cathedral scene 
in “Le Prophéte,” or work up the Dessauer 
March to a climax in the mutiny scene of 
“ L’Etoile.” After this is over, the curtain rises 
on a village chorus, in 3-4 time, with a quaint 
episode, natural and melodious, and then the her- 
oine comes on the stage. Among the other difli- 
culties of this opera of few singing personages is 
the fact, that Jinorah’s part is one, from first to 
last, of madness. This has been varied by M. 
Meyerbeer with a diversity of color, clearness of 
form, and affluence of melody, which raise him to 
a point higher, we think, than that at which he 
has heretofore stood. Dinorah has an imaginary 
lullaby, or cradle song, a real melody on the 
fewest notes possible (as noticeable in M. Reber’s 
“ Berceuse”), next a duet with Corentin, the 
cowardly piper, where her voice, after whirling, 
gamboling, and flourishing in antiphonic mockery 
of his instrument—so as to make the despair of 
any songstress who is not fearless, fitful, and flu- 
ent as lark or linnet—subsides into a lazy, lan- 
guid cantabile, as sweet as sleep. The duet is 
throughout charming and new. After this, Hoel, 
the hero of the piece, appears, and Dinorah van- 
ishes. He gives what may be called the exposi- 
tion of his love, of her craziness, caused by sud- 
den calamity, of his resolution to heal all by aid 
of the treasure which is to be discovered’ that 
very night, and his reasons for hiding himself’ for 
a twelvemonth, first in a scene, afterwards in a 
duet, both full of the happiest phrases and de- 
tails; the latter reproducing without plagiary 
the prompting duet “Un bandean,” in Grétry’s 
“ Richard.” In this M. Meyerbeer’s musical vigor 
is attested by the fact, that one of the interlocu- 
tors—Corentin—is handed over to a singer who 
is no singer, the part lying musically within small 
limits. ‘The act closes with a trio, in which Dino- 
rah, outside the hut, and in yet another “ lune,” 
takes a Thi: tr’o is exquisitely fresh in mel- 
ody, though written at a_height ‘for the female 
voice which will puzzle the Diapason Commission- 





ers. The work of the theme, which is in andante 
tempo too, lies on G (?) above the line. 


The second act is a night scene, mainly devo- 
ted to the quest of the treasure—the night tol- 
lowing the evening during which the story began. 
Here, the curtain rises on a wood scene, with a 
leasing and effective chorus of peasants going 
Ronaeek They talk of the poor mad girl, who 
cannot stay at home when the moon is out. 
Talk of Dinorah, and (after they have gone 
home with their lanterns) she appears ; with her, 
too, Madge Wildfire’s “ bonny lady moon.” This 
gives occasion to a dancing song to her own 
shadow : which, albeit in waltz tempo, and as lit- 
tle Breton as Burmese, is about the most deli- 
cious and fascinating display for a brilliant singer 
which has been written for the last quarter of 
a century. Right or wrong, old or new, the 
song is one “to set the world on fire,” yet it 
avoids commonplace by touches astonishingly few 
and natural. Shortly after this the scene 
changes to a ravine with water, and for bridge 
that perilous fallen tree, which we have learned 
to distrust, ever since Scott showed us the Black 
Linn of Linklater in “ Old Mortality,” as a tree 
sure to fall when the moon goes down and the 
storm gets up. Here we have a second night 
song for the poor wandering creature—the legend 
telling how the seeker who first touches the gold- 
stone shall perish. Wilder, more weird, more 
elvish, a briefer tune (and this is a brief one) 
could not be. Whether the wildness be nation- 
ally Breton, let antiquarians ot the district tell. 
If it be, it is wondrously unlike the wildness of 
those Welsh legendary tunes known to Lady 
Charlotte Guest and Miss Jane Williams,—and 
in legend, and in patois, Wales and Brittany are 
not yet divorced. The act ends witha storm-(rio. 
The coward (who has to play the seer’s part) 
drives on the poor girl to be the precursor, the 
gold-pointer, the victim (she having been up to 
this time adroitly kept out of sight of her lover). 
The storm thickens, the bough breaks as Dinorah 
crosses the bridge; she is drowned to all intents 
and purposes (save those of opera). But the 
scene is melodramatic, and, though capitally ef- 
fective on the stage, as a foreed scene, has only 
got forced music out of M. Meyerbeer, in com- 
arison with the ¢rio which closes his first act and 
tis haunting moonlight dance. 


The third act is devoted to the good morning 
following such a bad night. (Among other of its 
twenty titles, this opera, provisionally, bore that 
of “ The Bad Night.”) The curtain rises to a 
short symphony, radiant, sonorous, refined in no 
common degree. Then arrive four new singers, 
first, a hunter, basso; second, a mower, tenor ; 
third, a lad and lass, contralto and soprano; the 
four conspiring, ere they vanish, in a prayer, 
which has reference to the impending annual 

ilgrimage (‘ Pardon” the Breton word is) to 
Siaenet The value of these—save as fillers-up 
of time—did not, at rehearsal, occur to us. We 
observe, however, that at the first performance 
M. Barielle, the basso, got an encore,—we learn, 
moreover, on the authority of M. Berlioz, that 
M. Meyerbeer will probably recompose the quar- 
tet on a national theme, that movement having 
(with reason) failed to satisfy him. Lastly, 
comes the scene of Dinorah’s slow return to life: 
her rescue from the torrent having been effected 
by her lover, which gives occasion for yet another 
graceful setting of the old sentiment, “ Reviens a 
toi.” There is nothing in the opera beyond this, 
—save the grand duet of recognition, and the 
restoration of the heroine's recollection by the 
soothing influences of the Chant of Pilgrimage. 
In point of its libretto this act is the weakest; 
perhaps weakest, too, in point of its music. The 
duet, however, is alive with emotion, and the 
efforts made by Dinorah to rally her returning 
powers of memory, more probable and thus 
more touching than anything of the kind which 
we recollect, while the close of the opera is sim- 
ple and solemn in no common degree. The 
stage is left empty after the pilgrims and the re- 
united lovers have passed ; and one repetition of 
the hymn “ Sancta Maria” succeeds to another, 
fainter and more faint, till the curtain descends 





slowly on the last echoes of the song of the Pil- 
grims of Ploermel. 

The opera is, in some respects, executed to a 
nicety, which M. Meyerbeer will obtain nowhere 
except at the Salle Favart. Nowhere else, do 
we conceive, will he find a heroine so perfectly 
equal to the situation as Madame Cabel. Pro- 
longed study of the part has added to the courage 
of her old attempts a changeful finish and delica- 
cy which are charming in proportion as her duty 
is difficult. Trying her performance by past 
recollections, Dinorah reveals to us an entirely 
new Madame Cabel. With M. Faure, her lover, 
we are less enchanted. Paris delights in him ob- 
viously ; but to us his stature as a singer is a 
cubit shorter than that of his predecessor, M. 
Battaille. M. Saint-Foy, the mercenary piper, 
is farce itself; and farce withhardly a musical tone 
in its voice: but his consummate stage tact car- 
ries him through; and the effect of his supersti- 
tion, greediness, fright, and folly prefigures what 
may be expected from Signor Ronconi, should he 
fulfil the rumor which points him out as the rep- 
resentative of the part at Covent Garden Thea- 
tre; where the opera, we believe, will certainly 
be given. Such other remarks as we may have 
to offer on a work which, be it good or bad, is 
peculiar in every sense of the word, must be re- 
served for another day. 





Madame Bosio. 
(From the New York Evening Post.) 

Madame Bosio will be well remembered by our 
opera-going citizens. She first appeared on the stage 
in one of the jlarger Itaiian cities (Venice, we be- 
lieve) when but fifteen years old, in the chief soprano 

art of Verdi’s Due Foscari, and was engaged for 
Marti’s Havana troupe before she had attained a con- 
tinental celebrity. It is indeed in this country that 
Bosio first gained a real professional reputation. 
She sang in this city several seasons, at the old Astor 
Place Opera-house, and at Castle Garden, and though 
we have now a more magnificent opera-house, larger 
stage, finer accessories, better orchestra and chorus, 
yet many lovers of music will fondly recall those 
moonlight evenings when_ sitting in the balconies 
that surrounded the old fort, they listened to the 
liquid notes of Bosio as she warbled, from the stage, 
the Polacca from Puritani, or threw her whole soul 
into the delicious finale from Sonnambula. 

At one time Bosio, quarrelling with her manager, 
undertook herself to manage an opera company, and 
was the chief member of the Italian Artists’ Union 
Opera Company, which gave a short season of fifty- 
cent operas at Niblo’s, in competition with Maretzek 
at the Astor Place House. Bosio’s troupe inclnded 
Bettini, the tenor, and Badiali, the baritone, while 
Maretzek opposed to these attractions Steffanone, 
Salvi and Marini. Competition ran high, and Bosio, 
naturally a jealous artist, did what prime donne will 
do only when actuated by interested motives—she 
consented to take a secondary part, and sang the 
réle of Adalgisa to the Norma of Rosa de Vries. 
But even such sacrifices were unavailing. The sea- 
son proved unsuccessful, and the Artists’ Union was 
soon broken up through the personal quarrels of its 
members. 

During her stay in this country Bosio had a hus- 
band, with a preposterous name, commencing with 
X, but not Xerxes. This man, like the husbands of 
every prima donna we have heard of, spent his wife’s 
money and was constantly getting himself and. her 
into trouble ; it was through his influence that Bosio 
shortened her visit to this country, of which she was 
very fond. Returning to Europe, she was fortunate 
enough to get engagements in London and Paris, 
and finally reached that very Paradise of opera sing- 
ers, St. Petersburg, where for several seasons she has 
been the reigning favorite. She had contracted an 
engagement for London, (where, as well as also in 
the English provinces, she was highly popular,) and 
on its conclusion expected to make a second visit to 
this country, when her career was cut short by her 
death, which occurred on the 12th instant, at St. Pe- 
tersburg, after returning from a professional visit to 
Moscow. 

Bosio was a brilliant, but not a “ sensation ” sing- 
er. Her voice, a clear soprano, was excellently cul- 
tivated, and her style finished and lady-like. She 
seems, indeed, to have been the legitimate successor 
of Persiani, who, in her day, was considered the 
most lady-like opera singer on the stage, and who 
yet lives, or did till recently, at Paris. Bosio was, 
by some of the foreign critics, considered the really 
best public singer living. Her voice had great flexi- 
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bility, and while her limited histrionic powers and 
her delicate figure unfitted her to heavy tragic réles, 
she was almost perfect in such characters as Zerlina, 
Amina, Adina, Lucia, Elvira (in Puritani) and the 
like. Her style was better adapted to the cantabile 
movements of Bellini and Donizetti than the decla- 
matory strains of Verdi. She delighted, too, in 
comic opera, and as Norina in Don Pasquale, and 
Rosina, in the Barber, was perfectly at home. In 
her death the musical world loses one of the most el- 
egant and finished singers of the day—one who 
could really sing. 


(From the London Athenzenm.) 


As a singer her loss is indeed great. We recollect 
no young artist improving so rapidly. We know of 
no one coming forward so deserving of public favor. 
Madame Bosio’s executive powers were, year by 
year, refined and perfected. From being lifelessly 
elegant on the stage, she warmed up part by part into 
something more and more of grace and pathos; and 
tbough she could never have aspired to the heights of 
tragedy, in all that was sentimental, gentle, and sad 
she was beginning to command the sympathies of 
her audience to a degree which no one could have 
anticipated from her first efforts. Though Madame 
Bosio’s features were curiously irregular, there was 
an attraction about her, passing for and superseding 
beauty,—that which our neighbors term “ distine- 
tion.” How the void which her premature decease 
will cause on the Italian stage is to be filled we can- 
not dream. ‘ 

(From the London Musical World, April 16.) 


The death of Madame Bosro has filled all musical 
London with consternation and regret. The melan- 
choly intelligence reached England from Paris on 
Thursday, having been received in the French capi- 
tal by electric telegraph from St. Petersburgh, on 
Wednesday. No previous tidings of indisposition 
had prepared the friends of Madame Bosio, in Paris 
or London, for the deplorable event. By the latest 
accounts from the northern capital, the fair and ac- 
complished artist was in possession of her usual health 
and spirits, and more than ever had cause to exult in 
her triumphs and rejoice in her talents. It is but a 
fortnight since we recorded a signal and unprecedent- 
ed honor conferred on Madame Bosio, by the Empe- 
ror of Russia. The latest notices of the singer at the 
Imperial Theatre exhibited her in the height of her 
powers and at the zenith of her popularity. The 
journals teemed with her praises. The world was at 
her feet. The public idolized her; the aristocracy 
loved her; royalty paid homage to her. Of what use 
are decorations now, — popularity, praises, homage, 
and love? Death has stopped that voice, that was 
like a silver lure to our hearts, and has fixed in ever- 
lasting rigidity that form that moved before our eyes 
with so much grace and fascination ; nothing, save 
the sexton’s shovel, could have severed the tie between 
the public and the favorite. 

Madame <Angiolina Bosio was one of the most 
accomplished singers of her time. Her voice was a 
pure soprano of great fluency and beautiful quality, 
possessing, moreover, in a remarkable degree, the 
brilliancy so essential to organs of that register. To 
these desirable qualities were added a superior knowl- 
edge of vocalization, an excellent judgment, and a 
delicacy of refinement, the characteristic that more 
than any other distinguished her from modern canta- 
trici. So strongly was this characteristic impressed 
upon her, that, no matter in what part she appeared, 
no matter what music she sang, she never could 
entirely divest herself of the lady. For this reason, 
perhaps — certainly for no other — Madame Bosio’s 
acting in Zerlina in Don Giovanni was not universally 
admired. As an actress, without reaching the points 
of passion and abandonment, and without being able 
to realize the most powerful emotions, she was always 
earnest and real, and, as far as the eye was concerned, 
invariably satisfactory. Madame Bosio’s best per- 
formances, however, were those in which the singing 
was paramount to the acting, and in which neither 
the tragic nor comic powers were severely taxed. 
Hence she appeared to such perfection as the Countess 
in Conte Ory, as Matilda in Matilda di Shabran, Gilda 
in Rigoletto, Martha in Flotow’s opera, and Zerlina in 
Fra Diavolo. Yn all these parts she was unapproach- 
able, and, as far as we know, has left behind her no 
successor. Apart from all consideration of vocal 
capabilities and histrionic acquirements, Madame 
Bosio’s singing had a charm which cannot be des- 
cribed, and which, as it were, completely evaded 
analysis. Voices of more beautiful quality, even of 
greater brilliancy, were not rare; nevertheless, her 
tones frequently reached the heart, where those of 
more gifted singers would not have passed the ears. 
Nor could this be attributed to a more intense expres- 
sion, or to a more artistic method of vocalization. 
Madame Bosio had several contemporaries, her equals, 





at least, in both respects. Perhaps the cause may be 
referred to the sympathetic quality of the organ, 
coupled with an intonation at all times unerring. In 
no other way can we account for the peculiar charm 
of Madame Bosio’s singing. 

Madame Angiolina Bosio came to London in 1852, 
and made her début at the Royal Italian Opera, at the 
end of the season, in Donizetti’s Llisir d’ Amore. —She 
created little effect. She subsequently appeared as 
Marguerite de Valois, in the //uguenots, with some 
advancement in public favor. Her third appearance 
was in E'rnani, and her success was still more decided. 
As yet, however, she had created no “ sensation,” and 
the public, if they turned attention to the singer at all, 
looked upon her as a tolerable substitute in case of 
necessity, rather than one who was shortly to become 
conspicuous among the most remarkable prima- 
donnas of modern times. What intention failed to 
effect, however, accident accomplished. J Puritani 
had been performed the whole season with Grisi in 
her celebrated part of Elvira. When the regular 
season terminated, three extra performances were 
given at reduced prices. M. Jullien’s Pietro i/ Grande 
produced the same year, was announced. Tamberlik 
was taken ill, and / Puritani was substituted. Grisi 
refused to sing, and Madame Bosio was requested to 
undertake her part. She did not hesitate; the trial 
was hazardous, but she felt her power, and was deter- 
mined to do or die. The writer of this article was 
present, and remembers distinctly the occurrences of 
the evening. Madame Bosio was extremely nervous 
in the first scenes. The duet with Georgio was in- 
effective throughout ; the polacea created no impres- 
sion. The curtain fell on the first act with scarcely a 
hand of applause. Many left the house. The audi- 
ence were listless and apathetic. Still they were not 
unkind, and listened when, under other circumstances, 
they would have expressed dissatisfaction. The cur- 
tain rose on the second act. When Elvira came on 
in the mad scene, and commenced the favorite cava- 
tina, “Qui la voce,” the audience were strangely 
inattentive. Perhaps their indifference inspired the 
singer with determination ; perhaps, from her very 
fear there grew a courage. Whatever the cause, 
Madame Bosio began to sing in reality, and the slow 
movement was followed by “ bravos”’ from all parts 
of the house. Now came the artist’s revenge. The 
cabaletta literally took the house by storm, and created 
an immense furor. A more sudden and enthusiastic 
sensation was never witnessed. Madame Bosio was 
encored with acclamations, and recalled several times, 
and, what was more to the purpose, her singing indi- 
cated no falling off in the third act. This perform- 
ance was in reality the turning point of Madame 
Bosio’s fortune. Her success was the prevailing 
topic in musical circles, and Mr. Gye, who likes to 
take the ball at the first hop, engaged her for three 
years. Sogreat indeed was the impression she made 
on the manager and musical director, that, in the 
prospectus of the following season, 1853, no less than 
three new operas were announced, in which Madame 
Bosio was to sustain the principal characters. These 
were, Rossini’s Matilda di Shabran, Verdi’s Rigoletto, 
and Spohr’s Jessonda— thereby acknowledging the 
artist’s versatility, no less than her talent. Rossini’s 
opera was not given until the following year, but the 
other two were produced. The performance of Gilda 
in Rigoletto satisfied the public as to Madame Bosio’s 
artistic claims, and placed her at once among the 
most eminent vocalists of the day. From 1853 
Madame Bosio made steady and sure progress in 
popular estimation, until last year, when she might 
have been fairly denominated “the reigning Queen 
of Song” at the Royal Italian Opera — no offence to 
Grisi, who has a right to exact the higher title of 
“reigning tragic Queen of Song’? at the same estab- 
lishment. 


The loss of Madame Bosio to the operatic stage 
will be universally deplored. To the Royal Italian 
Opera, we fear, it will prove irreparable. So admir- 
able a mistress of her art, so graceful and elegant an 
actress, and one gifted with so many eminent quali- 
fications, we know not where to look for among 
modern singers. Madame Bosio died in the prime 
of life, and in the very height of her powers and rep- 
utation. ‘The causes which led to her death we have 
not learned. It is possible she may have undergone 
too much fatigue in the arduous duties consequent on 
her high position in St. Petersburgh, which, combined 
with the harass and toil in undertaking so long and 
trying a journey to and from the capital of the Czars, 
might indeed affect any but an iron constitution. But 
for the Imperial Theatre at St. Petersburgh, it is 
more than probable that Tamburini would not have 
lost his voice at forty-five, nor Rubini have quitted 
the stage before reaching fifty. The saddest conjec- 
ture remains behind. But for the Imperial Theatre 
in St. Petersburgh, in all probability, the charming, 
the talented, the admired, the accomplished Angiolina 

















Bosio would still have been suffered to delight her 
friends and admirers in following that profession of 
which she was so graceful and distinguished an orna- 
ment. In the cause of the art she loved, she has 
sacrificed her life. Poor Gilda now, indeed, is laid 
low by the hand of the Universal Assassin, and 
musical Europe is the Rigoletto that weeps over its 
lost child. Desmonp Ryan. 





Piccotomint Eats a “ Corn-Doperr.” — The 
Detroit Free Press tells a good story under this cap- 
tion, the scene of which is laid at the Biddle House 
in that city. It appears that a Wolverine — one of the 


rough, hearty, backwoods style of old fellows, blutt 


and outspoken, a great contemner of city airs’and 
frivolities — who was spending his money in th ¢: 
yearned for a corn-dodger, and like Rachel o 5 
“refused to be comforted because they were not Xt 
the Biddle House, so he procured one to be manh- 
factured at an eating house, and had it brought —in 
a dray, we presume—to his hotel and set on the 
supper table. The Free Press shall give its own ver- 
sion of the scene :— 

He was in his glory that night as he was seated at 
the table with the big corn-dodger before him, and all 
the company wondering what on earth it was. Di- 
rectly opposite it happened that Piccolomini was 
placed, and no eyes were wider spread than the brown 
orbs which illumine the childish face of the petite 
Siennese. The little minx looked at the corn-dod- 
ger, which was as big as a half-bushel, and then 
gazed at her male companion in the prettiest of puz- 
zlements. Then she laughed a little, and leaned for- 
ward so as to look in the face of the old fellow, 
giving him a glance full of the most radiant diablerie 
that ever mortal saw in woman’s eye. He was fasci- 
nated, but mistook the cause. He honestly thought 
Piccolomini wanted some of his corn-dodger, and, 
seizing his knife, with a glowing countenance and 
pleasing expression he ejaculated : 

“ Have a piece, Miss ¢” 

A puzzled expression overspread the pretty face 
opposite for a moment, but a sudden light dawned 
upon it, followed by a merry laugh and such a clap- 
ping of hands. Then a succession of nods ensued, 
which signified assent to the delighted trader. He 
lost no time in carving out a huge piece, which he 
passed over on the point of his knife. It wasn’t 
much of a bite for him, but the little prima donna 
could searcely clasp it in both hands, as she received 
it in high glee.. She looked at it with a delighttul 
bewilderment for a moment, and then, with a rueful 
face at the predicament she had got herself into, put 
her teeth to it. She nibbled at it like a mouse, 
smiled an angelic smile, took a second nibble, and 
laughed as heartily as a school girl. Then she de- 
posited it on one side of her plate—it covered up two- 
thirds of it—and with a relieved air returned her 
thanks. 

“ Zat ees ver-ee coot, my frien’. I sink he ees 
mos’, vat you call him ?—mos’, mos’—ex-cellent.” 

“No, you don’t say so?” exclaimed the delighted 
trader. ‘ Who'd a tho’t it, by jimminy? Give us 
yer hand, sissy!” and he fairly jumped out of his 
chair as he stretched out a brawny palm clear across 
the table, which was grasped with a half-fearful and 
half-comical expression by the jeweled hand of the 
little princess. The scene created an uproar, and 
there was no end of hilarity and good humor, in 
which none more heartily participated than the Pic- 
colomini. 





Who Writes Our Songs? 
(From the New York Evening Post.) 

The musical composer who really furnishes the 
great majority of our songs, and whose productions 
have the widest popularity among the masses of our 
people, is known to very few of them, even by repu- 
tation. The new melodies that greet the public ear, 
month after month, and are sung, whistled and 
hummed by thousands — that are thumped on piano- 
fortes, thrummed on banjos, breathed on flutes, tor- 
tured into variations, and enjoy a wide, though, after 
all, evanescent popularity, are chiefly the product of 
one of fertile brain — and that brain, as Mr. Micaw- 
ber would say, is the brain appertaining to Mr. Ste- 
phen C. Foster. This gentleman is a native of Pitts- 
burgh, and has spent all his days there, excepting 
three years at Cincinnati, and two at New York. He 
was born on the 4th of July, 1826, (the very day that 
John Adams and Thomas Jefferson died,) and is 
therefore, now in his thirty-third year. His father, 
Mr. William B. Foster, was a Pittsburgh merchant, 
a member of the State Legislature, afterwards a 
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Mayor of Alleghany city, and subsequently occupied 
an official post under the federal government. His 
oldest sister is the wife of Rev. E. Y. Buchanan, the 
only brother of the President of the United States. 
Stephen C. Foster is the youngest of his family. 

He enjoyed but limited opportunities for musical 
instruction, and took but few lessons. When nine- 
teen years old he composed for a social quartette 
club, of which he was a member, his first successful 
song, the popular favorite, “ Uncle Ned.” It was 
shortly afterwards sung at a public concert in Cin- 
cinnati, and received such applause that Mr. William 
C. Peters, the music publisher in that city, requested 
the privilege of publishing it, which was at once 
granted. Mr. Foster next composed “ Susanna,” 
which was more simple in its style, and became even 
more popular. Ina private letter, Mr. Foster writes : 
“T had up to this time neither received or thought of 
any pecuniary remuneration for my efforts in the 
musical line. Imagine my delight, therefore, on re- 
ceiving for my next song one hundred dollars in cash ! 
Though this song was not successful, yet the two fifty 
dollar notes which I received for it had the effect of 
starting me in my present vocation of a song writer.” 

It would render this article too much like a “ cata- 
logue of popular and standard music”’ to give a list 
of Mr. Raster’s songs. ‘Massa’s in the Cold 
Ground,” ‘“ Old Kentucky Home,” “Hi! Boys, 
Carry me ’Long,” “ Nelly was a Lady,” and “ Old 
Folks at Home,” may be mentioned as among the 
most popular. His “Susanna” melody has been 
seized by many pianists, (among whom may be men- 
tioned Herz and Thalberg) as a melodic theme pecu- 
liarly suited for treatment with variations, and some 
of the other negro melodies have obtained an equal 
popularity. Nor is this popularity merely a local 
one. In many of the Southern States Mr. Foster’s 
songs have been adopted by the slaves to enliven them 
at their huskings and field labors. In a private letter 
from one who has recently returned from an extended 
pedestrian tour through the border land of Scotland, 
where the songs of Burns and the older oral Scotch 
ballads are known to and sung by every one, occurs 
the following passage : “I spent several weeks amid 
the poetic hills of Ettrick, along the braes of Yarrow, 
so famed in Scottish border minstrelsy, and here I 
found some of Foster’s earlier melodies were almost 
displacing, in the estimation of the shepherd boys and 
cottage girls, the songs of Burns and Ramsey. Often 
in the Scottish cottages, after the bagpipes have 
droned out their accompaniment to ‘Scots wha hae,’ 
and ‘Lord Athol's Courtship,’ a voice will take up 
one of these American melodies, and all gathered 
around the ingle side will join in the simple refrain ; 
and thus the plaintive, touching strains that are first 
sung in the dark, sooty town of Pittsburgh, on the 
Monongahela, rise away above the smoke and steam 
of city life, float across the Atlantic, and are heard 
upon the heathery hills of Ettrick, and among the 
birks that grow on the ‘braes of Yarrow.’”’ Favor- 
able mention has also been made of them from Cali- 
fornia, China, and Australia, and even the deserts of 
Africa, through the foreign and home correspondence 
of our newspapers. 

Ethiopian minstrelsy, as it is called, has, however, 
culminated, and is now in its decline. Appreciating 
this fact, Mr. Foster has somewhat changed his style, 
and abandoning the use of negro jargon, he now 
writes songs better adapted for general use. While 
the melodies exhibit a decided improvement, the 
words are rhythmical always unexceptionable in point 
of moral, and as good, poetically considered, as the 
majority of songs. We do not say that Mr. Foster's 
“melodies ’”? can be compared with those that have 
immortalized the names of Burns, Barry Cornwall, or 
Thomas Moore; but we do maintain that the com- 
poser who produced such popalar and pleasing songs 
as “ Gentle Annie,” “ Willie, we have Missed You,’”’ 
“Maggie by my Side,” “I see her still in my 
Dreams,” “ Old Dog Tray,” “Jeannie with the 
Light Brown Hair,” &c., deserves an honorable men- 
tion, as one of those who has enlarged the pleasure 
of thousands. 

The reason of the popularity of Mr. Foster’s songs 
lies in their easy, flowing melody, the adherence to 
plain chords in the accompaniments, and the avoid- 
ance of intricacy in the harmony or embarrassing 
accidentals in the melody. They have a family re- 
semblance, but not greater than the simpler melodies 
of Bellini and Donizetti, and the composer is no 
more truly open to the charge of self-plagiarism than 
are those Italian melodists. And, as Mr. Foster is 
still young, he may improve and elevate his style, 
till he attains a musical reputation that will be more 
than ephemeral. 





Hanover.—A new opera by E. Flotow, to be en- 
titled Le Meunier de Meran, was announced to be 
given on the 15th instant. 








Verdi's “ Macbeth.” 


The Dustin Journals have spoken at great length 
about the production of Verdi’s Macbeth, by Mr. 
Willert Beal’s Italian troupe. The following ac- 
count is from the Daily Express, dated the 31st of 
March. 


Verdi and Shakspeare are a novel combination, at 
least in this country. It seems strange to us to asso- 
ciate the antique dignity of the time-honored tragic 
muse with the conventionalities of the modern opera. 
Shakspeare’s peculiar language has become so insep- 
arable a part of his conceptions that we forget that 
the general imagination of the story, the characters, 
dramatic sequence and positions, may be capable of 
powerful effects, even when separated from his im- 
mortal words. Thus, ‘ Macbeth” has donned its 
Italian dress, but still retains each familiar scene and 
incident, and has not been shorn of its wonted power. 
Signor Solero, Verdi’s usual librettoist, has taken 
inevitable liberties with the text. Abridgement was 
necessary, and the requisitions of a musical composer 
are imperative ; but he has adhered closely to the lead- 
ing features, and followed the text, as far as an Ital- 
ian could be expected to comprehend phraseology so 
wholly alien to his language. The result has been 
highly successful in Italy, and it is surprising that 
the honor should have been left to a Dublin manager 
of first introducing aa acknowledged favorite to 
these countries. Twelve years have elapsed since its 
first production at the Pergola. in Florence, and yet 
neither London nor Paris has yet heard it! ‘ 

The witches are naturally a prominent feature in 
the story, and were that which most puzzled the Ital- 
ians. The northern and Teutonic superstition was 
see | at variance with the less fantastic, but more 
beautiful, supernaturalisms of southern climes. Thus 
too, the music is utterly different from that which an 
Englishman would have written. Those who have 
Locke’s admirable arrangement on their ear will be 
confounded at Verdi’s heretical treatmont of the 
same — Yet both are equally true, only mod- 
eled on different forms of thought and feeling. Verdi 
has given a wild and consistent character throughout 
to their weird revelries, which well preserves its un- 
earthly individuality, and which always bears a strik- 
ing and distinctive melody. The first scena contains 
the prediction of Macbeth’s future greatness, and the 
third their incantations, with the prophetic appari- 
tions. Lady Macbeth found a representative, proba- 
bly not now to be equalled on any stage, in Madame 
Viardot. Her first appearance, as in Shakspeare, is 
where she reads the letter that suggests to her thoughts 
of terrible ambition. ‘The opening air, Vieni taffi- 
ta, is a bold melody, enriched by harmonic changes, 
and to which she imparts the energy of the relentless 
Lady Macbeth. She learns the arrival of the king 
within her castle, and bursts into the strain of fierce 
delight, Or tutti sorgete. Nothing could exceed the 
dramatic power she transfused into this, and the 
brilliancy of her vocalization. The applause was 
overwhelming, but the encore was not complied with. 
Next follows the murder scene, in which the faltering 
courage of Macbeth (Signor Graziani) is animated 
by his less timid spouse. The deed is done ; and the 
duet, Fatal mia Donna, is as highly dramatic and ap- 
propriate in melodyas any production of Verdi. Her 
contempt for his weak remorse finds powerful ex- 
pression in the motivo, “Sei vano, O Macbetto.” 
The murder is disclosed, and the act concludes with 
a sthiking and impressive finale, Schiudi inferno.” It 
is wrought up with great power ; the solo parts, with 
out accompaniments, are skilfully interwoven with 
the chorus; and it concludes with a bold ensemble, 
which is most effective, and was admirably executed 
throughout. The chorus throughout occupied a 
prominent position, and forms not the least important 
portion of the opera. In the second act, the chorus 
of murderers, Sparve il] Sol, is highly original and 
descriptive, full of charming and simple melody ; and 
it may be said, once for all, that the chorus through- 
out showed the benefits of excellent training and fre- 
quent rehearsal. The banquet scene follows, in which 
Lady Macbeth entertains her guests, more according 
to Italian than English ideas, with a dridking song, 
not improbably destined to as much popularity as the 
famous Libiamo. This is interrupted by the Ghost of 
Banquo, and Macbeth’s horror is painted in music of 
great intensity, and which developed the full powers 
of Graziani’s noble voice. His acting, too, was 
much better than in any previous character, and was 
fully equal to the situation. Of Madame Viardot 
too much cannot be said. Not even Ristori could 
equal her, while she far excelled her only rival, in 
being truthful without exaggeration. The finale of 
the second act is one of Verdi’s best productions. 
He always preserves a simple and striking air, which 
imparts unity to the whole, while each separate part 


has been written in with skill and individuality. 
The entire scene was highly effective, and will please 
more the oftener it is heard. ‘The third contains the 
incantation, with its wild, wierd-like witch music, and 
two songs for Graziani, which are as great master- 
pieces as any that great artist has yet accomplished. 
The fourth act introduces the banished nobles who 
have conspired against Macbeth’s tyranny, and gave 
occasion for the first appearance on any stage of a 
new and promising young tenor, Signor Corsi. He 
filled the part of Malcolm, which is necessarily sub- 
ordinate to the principal characters, but which con- 
tains a song, Ah! la Paterna Mano, of sufficient pre- 
tensions, and which showed an excellent and genvine 
tenor voice, producing so favorable and decided an 
impression as to receive a very warm encore. The 
famous sleep-walking scene worthily closes Mme. 
Viardot’s appearance, and still further exalts her rep- 
utation. ‘Truthful and vivid, without being painful, 
it surpasses the efforts of our greatest English trage- 
dians. It received the best tribute—that of breathless 
attention and intense interest. The battle scene was 
somewhat lamely fought Macbeth falls in a combat, 
which disappoints the galleries, and the opera comes 
to a conclusion. The not unimportant part of Ban- 
quo was admirably filled by Signor Lanzoni, but the 
weight of the performance rests on the two leading 
artists—Viardot and Graziani. 'Two better suited it 
would be impossible to find. It will not be easy to 
obtain such a combination in London, where these 
two will not be united. ‘They have now established 
on the stage a new opera. Its success cannot be 
doubted. It is plainly destined to popularity. It 
has but one defect, in which it resembles its prototype 
that of too great length. From the first two acts, it 
would be‘impossible to cut without injury ; but parts 
of the third and fourth aets may be curtailed with 
great advantage in its reproduction. Teo much honor 
cannot be given to all concerned in the arduous task 
of surmounting the difficulties of a first reproduction 
Both {Mr. Levey as leader, and Signor Arditias con- 
ductor, displayed a skill and energy without which 
success would have been impossible, and owing to 
which it has happily been achieved. 





The Death of Madame Bosio. 

The Evening Bulletin, (Philadel.), furnishes the fol- 
lowing : 

The particulars of the last illness and death of 
Madame Bosio, are contained in our Continental pa- 
pers received by the Niagara. <A letter dated St. 
Petersburgh, April 2, to the Independence Belge, 
mentions that in the second weck of Lent, she and 
other artists of the Italian Opera went to Moscow to 
sing at concerts. One of these was for the benetit of 
the French Benevolent Society, the gross receipts of 
which were 20,000 roubles, (about $16,000). The 
expenses were heavy, Bosio receiving 4000 roubles 
($3209). The net profits were about $6,000. On 
her return, Mme. Bosio received an official letter an- 
nouncing her appointment as first cantratice to 
Their Majesties, and soon after she received a splen- 
did bracelet, a gift from the Emperor, with the medal 
belonging to the office, although before Mme. Bosio 
no artist had thus been honored by the Russian 
Court. The medal was gold and bore the portrait of 
the Emperor, set round with diamonds, and a laurel 
wreath, also in diamonds, the whole surmounted by 
the imperial crown. She did not long enjoy this 
honor. A later letter, dated St. Petersburgh, April 
12th, contains some interesting particulars which we 
translate : 

“T have already spoken of the desperate illness of 
Madame Bosio. The day after sending my last let- 
ter she was pronounced better, and this improvement 
continued for twenty-four hours. But then suddenly, 
in consequence of a sudden change in the weather, 
fatal here in affections of the chest at this time of the 
year, she became worse, and in spite of the care of 
three skilful physicians, M. Karel, physician to the 
Empress, and M. Eck and M. Kantzler, both skilful 
in pulmonary affections. They combatted the dis- 
ease, step by step, but though occasionally relieved, 
she grew weaker, and to-day, at half after two o’olock 
| in the afternoon, she yielded her sonl to her Maker, 
after having blessed her affiicted husband, and charged 
him with her last messages to her absent relatives 
and friends. 

You know the interest ‘shown universally in this 
city in the great artits during her distressing illness. 
I went every day to inquire about her, and always 
met in her parlor some of the most distinguished 
persons of the Empire. To-day it was filled. There 
were high dignitaries of the Court, generals aides- 
de-camp, ministers, diplomatists, men of the world, 
ete. The staircase and ante-chamber were literally 
crowded. This homage was not only to the great 
singer ; for Madame Bosio, besides being a great ar- 
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tist, was a graceful and charming lady of the house, 
a woman of the world of the best taste and most 
agreeable manners ; she was also a modest Christian 
woman, distributing her charities privately and refu- 
sing them to none that were unfortunate. This can 
be certified to by her unfortunate compatriots, by 
exiles, and all those who when suffering came to her. 

The journey to Moscow killed her. She appeared 
to dread it and did not want to go. This was like a 
presentiment—a warning voice forbidding her to go! 

But it had no effect on her companions, Messrs. 
Calzolari, de Bassini and Cavallini. They were go- 
ing to give a couple of Concerts and without her they 
would lose their chief attraction. She wentand sang 
three times, although she was already indisposed 
Coming back she was in an over-heated car, and a 
window was opened which caused a violent change in 
the temperature, icy cold succeeding to a great heat, 
and it struck her lungs. She arrived at St. Peters- 
burg, Sunday, March 20th; the same day she went 
with her husband, M. Xindevalonis, to dine with the 
Duke of Ossuna. She was gay and affable as usual. 
In the evening many visitors called to pay their res- 
pects to her before her departure for Paris, which was 
to take place the next day. At ten o’clock in the 
evening she felt chilly and sent for a shawl ; at eleven, 
she felt so much worse that she was obliged to 
retire. She went to her bed and never arose from it 
again. 

There was a sort of fatality attending her. Her 
regular physician, Mr. Fossé, was taken sick the day 
after his first visit, and he sent in his place a skilful 
man who was attending himself. He was a military 
physician ; his uniform annoyed the invalid, and she 
would not have him. Her friends reccommended 
another, and this one seems to have made a mistake 
in regard to her disease, treating her for a bilious at- 
tack, while she was suffering from inflammation of 
the lungs. The inflammation increased rapidly, and 
when a week afterwards, Messrs. Karel, Eck, and 
Lantzler were called in, the disease had made such 
progress that they had to announce the great danger 
she was in, and the little hope there was of saving her. 
But they did all that could be done, and a sovereign 
could not have been nursed snd attended with more 
devotion and zeal. M. Karel went to see her five or 
six times a day, and his two colleagues, who agreed 
with him entirely as to the treatment, were generally 
with him. Day before yesterday, M. Fossé, who had 
got better, but was still feeble, went to see his dear 
patient, and he expressed the opinion that her treat- 
ment was perfect. All that human science could do 
was done to save her, but without avail. She is dead 
—Bosio, the diva, the artist whose triumphs were 
lately so brilliant, is dead inthe height of her strength, 
her youth, her glory, in the full bloom of her marvel- 
lous talent. The funeral service of Mme. Bosio Xind- 
evalonis will take place in the Catholic Church of St. 
Catharine on Saturday next, April 16, at 11 o’clock 
in the morning.” 





Marx on Beethoven. 


The publication of two new volumes on Beethoven, 
by Dr. Marx, of Berlin, the title of which may be 
rendered as ‘ Life and Productions,’ must not pass 
without a word commending them to the musical 
reader as worthy of consideration. The peculiar 
taste and temper which we have found in other works 
by Dr. Marx—a certain controversial bitterness—is 
here so mitigated as to be hardly discernible. While 
he is a thorough-going enthusiast for the great master 
of romantic instrumental composition, he has nothing 
in common with the nonsense of such a rhapsodist as 
M. von Lenz. It is needless to say, that he has yet 
less sympathy with the narrow and grudging folly of 
M. Oulibicheff;—who because Beethoven was not 
Mozart, aud not impeccable, did his best to “ write 
down”? Beethoven.—There is not much, if any, new 
aneedote bevond what was contained in the Life by 
Herr Schindler, the ‘ Notizen’ of Ries and Wegeler, 
and the annotations thereon by Prof. Moscheles.—To 
lecture from Beethoven as from a model, we have al- 
ways felt to be a grave and mischievous mistake. His 
was a masterly genius, incompletely complete within 
that circle of its own, where 

non. could walk but he. 


Tt has been seen how, by attempting to tread in it 
imitatively, a less masterly man—who had, neverthe- 
less, genius—we mean Ferdinand Ries ; has entirely 
failed to secure that reputation due to his unquestion- 
ed power and vigor and skill as a musician. The 
Life of Beethoven, in brief, including a clear view of 
his productions, has yet to be written. This must be 
done by some one conversant with the incidents and 
accidents of Viennese society for the last seventy 
years,—familiar with the progress, forward and back- 
ward, of the world of instrumental and vocal music, 
who has the feeling of a humorist, the judgment of a 











just but not sour moralist, and the affections ofa 
large heart. In Beethoven’s case (as in that of anoth- 
er musical genius yet living who could be named) the 
“productions” must be separated from the “ life” 
—keenly though kindly; by some one who may 
have had insight into the worlds both of Ilfe and pro- 
duction. But such a biographer as we require is, 
probably, only to be found in Utopia.—Lond. Athen- 
cum. 





Bach and Handel. 


(From Programme of the London Monday Popular Concerts.) 

John Sebastian Bach, and George Frederick Han- 
del — the two most illustrious musicians of their age, 
and who, in their own particular walks, have never 
been equalled, much less excelled — though contem- 
poraries, were personally strangers. These great men 
were simultaneously producing masterpieces destined 
for ever after to exercise a most important influence 
upon the art; and yet so independent were they of 
each other, that it may be safely said, had Bach not 
existed, Handel would have been precisely what he 
was; and had Handel not lived, Bach would have 
been nothing less than his incomparable self. We 
believe that in the history of art no parallel instance 
can be named of two great and original geniuses 
working wholly apart, and reaching the pinnacle of 
fame, without any reciprocal advantages, and without 
anything in common but their unsurpassable excel- 
lence. Raphael and Michael Angelo were not merely 
contemporaries, but friends ; Haydn and Mozart were 
mutually debtors, in so far as their art was concerned ; 
but Bach and Handel were like self-luminous suns, 
each lighting up a sphere of its own, while all but 
invisible to its rival. What they have done for music 
it would be superfluous to insist on now. They found 
a chaos, out of which they created a symmetrical and 
beautiful world. Bach was the fountain head of 
harmony ; Handel of melody. To attempt any com- 
parison between them, however, would be irreverent. 
Each had a mission of the highest import, and each 
fulfilled it to admiration. It matters little, that some 
regard Handel as the most fertile inventor, Bach as 
the profoundest thinker, Handel as the poet, Bach as 
the mathematician and philosopher; enough that both 
were essential to the future destiny of music, and that 
both put to the noblest uses the gifts they had received 
from above. That Bach will always remain the chief 
idol of musicians, while Handel will continue to pro- 
duce the most vivid impression on the many, is per- 
haps as true as that the earth will forever revolve 
round the sun, and the moon round the earth. Im 
partial judges, however, will draw no distinction 
between them on that account, but admit their equal 
claims to the world’s esteem, and, at the very most, 
premise that the office of one was more particularly 
to teach, that of the other to enchant —each being, at 
the same time, both teacher and enchanter. 

Bach and Handel never met. And yet they were 
born within what may fairly be described as “a 
stone’s throw ” of cach other, and, what is more, in 
the very same year and all but in the same month. 
Bach first saw the light at Eisenach, in Upper Sax- 
ony, on the 21st of March, 1685 ; Handel at Halle,* 
in Lower Saxony, on the 23rd of February, 1685. 
Nor was there a very long interval between the periods 
of their respective deaths — Bach quitting this world 
(at Leipsic) on the 30th of July, 1750, aged 65; 
Handel on the 13th of April, 1759, (in London — at 
the house which is now 57, Brook Street), aged 74.t 
So that Handel outlived his renowned contemporary 
nine years, although Bach wrote even more music 
than Handel, which is the rather to be wondered at, 
inasmuch as Handel was one of the most rapid and 
voluminous producers ever heard of. Both died 
blind —a result no doubt induced in a very great 
measure by their almost superhuman labors, mental 
and physical. 

Thus the two “ Saxon giants’ were inspired con- 
temporaneously, and worked contemporaneously, at 
different portions of the Temple of Art. Between 
them they raised the structure in which so many true 
high priests have since worshipped, and some with a 
no less holy zeal than the founders. 

What a fund of interesting speculation attaches to 
the fact, that the Passion of St. Matthew and the mass 
in P minor, the Wedll-tempered Clavichord and the Art 
of Fugue, should have existed, and Handel not know 
them; and that on the other hand, The Messiah, 
Israel in Egypt, Acis and Galatea, and the Suite de 
Piéces, should have been bequeathed to the world, 
and Bach remain comparatively, if not wholly, ignor- 
antof them. That the two great musicians continued 
strangers to the last, however, was the fault of Handel 
entirely, and is one of the very rare charges that 
might (with deference) be preferred against the im- 
mortal composer of the Messiah, as in some degree 
too much a man of the world. Handel, from his 
early youth, until he settled in England (in 1714), 


and even afterwards, was always a traveller; he 
sought for money no less than for fame. With Bach 
the case was different. Unlike Handel, who never 
married, and gave no “hostages to fortune,” in the 
shape of children, Bach, who was twice wedded, had 
seven by his first wife and thirteen by his second — 
eleven sons and nine daughters. These he had to 
maintain and educate out of the income he received 
as Director of Music and Cantor of St. Thomas’s 
School at Leipsic. The post was sufficiently lucra- 
tive : but Bach had no further resources, and sought 
none. “He was,” says his biographer, “too much 
occupied with his business and his art to think of 
sang those ways, which, perhaps, for a man like 
him, especially in the time at which he lived, would 
have led to riches. If he had thought fit to travel, 
he would have drawn upon himself the admiration of 
the whole world ; but he loved a quiet domestic life, 
constant and uninterrupted occupation with his art, 
and was, like his ancestors, content with a moderate 
competency.” 

That Bach’s desire to make the acquaintance of 
Handel, with some of whose published works he had 
become familiar, was sincere, may be elicited from 
the following interesting extract out of Forkel’s biog- 
raphy :— 

te Bach had a very great esteem for Handel, and 
often wished to be personally acquainted with him. 
As Handel was also a great performer on the clavi- 
chord and the organ, many lovers of music, at Leipsic 
and in its neighborhood, wished to hear those two 
renowned men together ; but Handel never could find 
leisure for such a meeting. He came three times from 
London to Halle, his native town. On his first visit, 
about the year 1717, Bach was at Coethen, only four 
German miles from Halle; on being informed of 
Handel’s arrival, he immediately set out to pay him 
a visit; but Handel left Halle the very day Bach 
reached it. On Handel’s second visit (between 1730 
and 1740 ¢), Bach was at Leipsic, but ill. No sooner, 
however, informed of Handel’s arrival, than he sent 
his eldest son, William Friedemann, with a very polite 
invitation to Leipsic ; but Handel regretted that he could 
not come. On Handel’s third visit, in 1752 or 1753, 
Bach was dead. Thus his wish to be personally ac- 
quainted with Handel was not fulfilled, any more 
than that of many lovers of music who would have 
been glad to see and hear him and Handel together.” 














It has been surmised that the composer of The 
Messiah was a little jealous of Bach’s reputation ; but, 
though it is difficult to account for Handel’s indiffer- 
ence to the advances of so illustrious a compatriot 
and fellow musician, such an idea had better be re- 
jected altogether. Whatever the two may have been 
as mortal men, as immortal geniuses their wreaths 
are twined together in a partnership of glory that-is 
indissoluble : from this point of view should their 
remembrance be for ever contemplated. Bach was 
Bach, and Handel Handel ; but either was worthy to 
be the other, and might have been, had circumstances 
placed them under opposite conditions. It should 
especially be borne in mind that Handel lived and 
struggled amid the strife and passions of the great 
world; while Bach made a world for himself, in 
which, like a true patriarch, he passed an existence 
of almost undisturbed serenity. And this should 
atone for what was wanting in the one, while it ac- 
counts for the unselfish single-heartedness of the 
other. 

* Forkel, in his Life of Bach, relates the following :—‘‘ Han- 
del’s master, Zachau, organist at Halle, died in the year 1717: 
and J. 8. Bach, whose reputation was now already high (he 
was in his 32nd yerr), was invited to succeed him. Bach, in 
short, went to Halle to prove his qualifications, by performing 
a piece, as a specimen of his skill For what reason is not 
known, however, he did not enter upon the office. but left it to 
an able scholar of Zachau’s, of the name of Kirchbof.” 

+t Between these two eventful dates—as if the goddess of 
musie had been loth to suffer her darling art to remain with- 
out a worthy representative—was born (on the 27th of Janu- 
ary, 1756), that other grand musician, Wolfgang Amadée Mo- 
zart. Fourteen years later, came Beethoven. 

t This must have been either in 17383, when Handel went 
abroad to engage singers for the [talian Opera (and preferred 
Carestini to Farinelli) — or in 1788. when he repaired to the 
baths at Arx-la-Chapelle for the benefit of his health. 
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~ Music IN THIs Numer. — Continuation of the opera, Don 
Giovanni, arranged for the Piano-Forte. 

agian 

Organs. 

We had the pleasure of listening, one after- 
noon last week, in the new Appleton Chapel, of 
Harvard University, to the admirable Organ just 
completed for the Chapel by Messrs. Simmons & 
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Willcox of this city. It was an informal opening, 
Mr. WiLtcox, one of the makers, who has great 
skill in illustrating the uses of all the various 
stops and contrivances of such an instrument, in 
the way of free and fanciful improvisation, as 
well asin the rendering of the solid classics of 
the organ, having invited a number of the mem- 
bers of the Harvard Musical Association, who of 
course felt an interest in this musical godsend to 
their Alma Mater, to go out and hear it for an 
hour or two. These were joined by quite a 
a number of the professors, students, and friends 
of the college, of both sexes, making an impromptu 
gathering that nearly filled the Chapel ; and few 
> seemed willing to retire as long as any sounds 
were breathed from that enchanted forest of 
pipes. 

The organ is placed in the choir loft, over the 
main entrance of the building, opposite the 
chancel. It is a pity that both choir and organ 
do not stand upon the floor; but, as it is, the ex- 
terior of the instrument, with case of oak, and 
fine display of pipes of burnished tin, adds greatly 
to the architectural effect of that end of the 
room —a frigid looking room, by the way, with 
its green and faded yellow stained glass, and no- 
where one warm touch of color, so that you do 
not forget the uninviting aspect of the exterior 
upon entering. But this en passant — it is a mat- 
ter of taste, and ours is not puritanical. There 
is warmth and lusty strength and richness and 
vitality and beauty and delicacy enough in the 
tones of the new Organ, to warm the soul through 
one sense, though it be chilled through another. 

Mr. Willcox played a free and wandering im- 
promptu, a continuous arabesque of melodies in 
all moods of feeling, “from grave to gay, from 
lively to severe,” as he was tempted now by this 
stop, now py that, singly, or in variously mingled 
or contrasted combination, into which setting he 
would introduce from time to time, with the full 
organ, a good solid fugue by Bach, or a chorus 
from Handel (like the “ Hallelujah,” “ And with 
his stripes,” “ Lift up your heads,” &c.) or an old 
Lutheran Choral, or a part of an Organ Sonata 
by Mendelssohn, thus exemplifying all its uses 
so far as an organist without singers could. Ev- 
ery one was struck with the beauty and individ- 
ual flavor, as it were, of many of the fancy or 
imitation stops. Some of these were introduced 
for the first time in an American instrument. 
Of these we may note the German Viola di 
Gamba, with its rich and breezy volume, of which 
the kindred tone of the Viol d’Amore seemed a 
more exquisite and distant echo. ‘Then there is 
the Flute Octavianie, livelier than the various 
other flute stops, which speaks well for itself, 
when not allowed to talk too much, and adds a 
zest to the full organ. Then there is that curi- 
ous, much-heard-of thing, the Vor Humana, more 
quaint and strange than beautiful, yet good for 
certain occasional bizarre effects — startlingly hu- 
man, to be sure, —but all human voices are not 
lovely —much like a Swiss boy singing in the 
street; yet in some combinations it was not with- 
out charm; its true effect, however, must rely 
upon the illusion of distance, in a vast cathedral, 
and the crescendo and diminuendo of a swell ar- 
rangement, which will probably be added. 

These stops are new. And there are others in 
the organ which Messrs. S. & W. have been the 
first to introduce in this country ; as, the sixteen 
feet Fagott in the Swell, which with its kindred 








Oboe, are here of the richest, reediest quality ; 
the Spitzflite, fluting with a rustling, watery 
sound; and the 16 ft. Posaune, or trombone, in 
the Pedal, at once strong and mellow. Then 
we noticed the magical sweetness, the “ dying 
swell” of the Vox Angelica; the pervading mu- 
sical whisper of the Zolina, like that of breezy 
pines, filling in finely amid other stops and fusing 
them more perfectly ; the Cornopean, too, and 
the Corno di Bassetto are beautiful and mellow 
stops, most satisfying to the ear. 

But we cannot, nor is it to our present purpose, 
identify distinctly all the shades of tone in all 
these “ fancy” stops. Leaving them, and turn- 
ing to the solid and substantial elements, which 
have more to do with the real mission of the Or- 
gan ina place of worship, we may say, that we 
were equally struck by the power, solemnity and 
grandeur of the instrument as a whole; by the 
grand volume of its basses; by the round and 
mellow quality (due, no doubt, greatly to the pure 
metallic material) of those sets of pipes in which 
the peculiar Organ quality, as such, is wont chiefly 
to reside, and which are commonly called the 
Diapasons, but which here, following the German 
custom, bear other names, as Bourdon, Principal, 
&c. And we must note as highly satisfactory the 
Trumpet, whose vivacious peal told capitally in 
the Handel “ Hallelujah.” It was the genuine, 
great Organ music, of course, that we came to 
with a soul appetite, after the novel fancies had 
begun to pall, as such things always will. And 
in Mr. W.’s playing of the fugues and choruses, 
with full organ, we had assurance of a grand and 
powerful and admirably balanced instrument. 
The deep-mouthed basses were too rich and full 
and loud to be over-topped by the screaming 
Mixtures, also softened by such milder elements 
as Flutes, Dulciana, Viola, &e. 

But our knowledge of Organ craft is not such 
as to enable us to go into a critical enumeration 
of all the stops and faculties of this fine instru- 
menf, nor to pronounce it beyond rivalry with 
works of like cost and magnitudé which may be 
produced by other artists. That we leave for 
time and the experts to settle. We are at least 
safe in saying that Messrs. Simmons and Willcox 
have reason to be proud of a work, into which 
they seem to have put their best skill with enthu- 
siasm, and that every son of Harvard must re- 


joice that this long standing want of the old Uni- 


versity is now so admirably supplied. For the 
rest, we add a mere literal summary of the con- 
tents, and of some points peculiar (here, at least)to 
the mechanism of this Organ. 


There are three Manuals, from C, 8 feet, to G, 
making 56 notes; twenty-seven pedals, from 
CCC to D;—fifty registers, musical and me- 
chanical, embracing in all about 2300 pipes, dis- 


tributed as follows : 


Great Organ. —1. Bourdon, 16 feet. 2. Principal, 
8 feet. 3. Rohr Flote, 8 feet. 4. Hohl Flite, 8 feet. 
5. Violadi Gamba, 8 feet. 6. Octave, 4 feet. 7. Spitz- 
fléte, 4 fect. 8. Flute Octaviante, 4. 9. Mixture, 
22-3 and 2 feet. 10. Mixture, 3 ranks. 11. Sym- 
bal, 2 ranks. 12. Trumpet, 8 feet. 

Swell Organ. —1. Bourdon, 16 feet. 2. Principal, 
8 feet. 3. Bourdon, 8 feet. 4. Keraulophon, 8 feet. 
5. Vox Angelica, 8 feet. 6. Octave, 4 feet. 7. Gei- 
gen Octave, 4 feet. 8. Mixture, 3 ranks, 2 feet. 
9. Cornopean, 8 feet. 10. Oboe, 8 feet. 11. Clarion, 
4 feet. 12. Fagott, 16 feet. 

Choir Organ. —1. Molina, 16 fect. 2. Dulciana, 
8 feet. 3. Viola d’Amorve, 8 feet. 4. Bourdon, 8 
feet. 5. Gemshorn, 4 feet. 6. Flute a Cheminée, 4 
feet. 7. Flageolette, 2 ft. 8. Corno di Bassetto, 8 
feet. 9. Vox Humana, 8 feet. 








Pedal Organ.—1. Contra Bass, 32 feet (tone). 
2. Open Bass, 16 feet. 3. Bourdon Bass, 16 feet. 
4. Violoncello, 8 feet. 5. Quint, 5 2-3 feet. 6. Oc- 
tave, 4 feet. 7. Posaune, 16 feet. 

Mechanical Movements. —1. Coupler, Great and 
Swell. 2. Coupler, Choir and Swell. 3. Coupler, 
Pedal and Great. 4. Coupler, Pedal and Swell. 
5. Coupler, Pedal and Choir; also two Composition 
Pedals. 6. Full Swell (Pneumatic). 7. Great Or- 
gan Tacit (Pneumatic). 8. Great Organ, M. F. 
9. Improved Tremulant. 10. Bellows Signal. 

Every stop in each manual extends through 
the entire compass, except the 16 ft. Fagotto in 
the Swell, which descends to Tenor C. 

The mechanical action is singularly perfect. 
Every pipe speaks promptly, and there is no gasp- 
ing inequality, or jerking, of wind ever percepti- 
ble; no rattling of keys, registers, &c. This is 
due partly to the precision of the workmanship, 
but also still more to the introduction, for the first 
time here, of some of the latest European improve- 
ments in the regulation of the wind. Chief 
among these we may mention (1.) the Swiss 
spring-valve wind-chests, by which all waste of 
wind and all impediments to smooth action, inci- 
dent to the old system of slides, are perfectly 
avoided. Such wind-chests, although they cost 
more, ought henceforth to be held indispensable 
in all large works. 

2. Three different pressures of wind, the wind 
being conducted from the main reservoir into 
smaller intermediate ones, from which the pipes 
are fed, thus avoiding all sensitiveness of the pipes 
to any sudden jerks of the bellows; such distur- 
bances expending themselves in the main reser- 
voir, and leaving the pipes to draw from quiet 
and untroubled waters. This is a very ingenious 
and original method for securing equality, steadi- 
ness and ample supply of wind. 

3. Pneumatic Register movements, by which a 
great deal of physical exertion is saved to the 
organist ; and which, in addition to other great 
advantages, enable the performer, while playing 
upon any given combination, to entirely change 
the stops without removing his hands from the 
keys. 

4. The Crescendo Pedal, by which all the regis- 
ters of the Great Organ can be drawn or pushed 
back one by one, in the order of their power, so 
that a crescendo, or a diminuendo, or a sforzando 
is instantly attainable without lifting the hands to 
the draw-stops. An indicator —or phonometer, 
we might call it—is placed above the Manuals, 
directly before the performer, which always shows 
the number and kind of stops which any degree 
of pressure upon the Crescendo Pedal has pre- 
pared for speaking. This Crescendo, a Swiss in- 
vention, surpasses any mechanism heretofore em- 
ployed to vary the quality, or dynamics, of any 
combination of stops. 

The vigilance and enterprise which Messrs. S. 
& W. have shown in thus availing themselves of 
all the latest improvements both in the mechan- 
ism and the voicing of the Organ, is highly to 
their credit, and entitles their works to the care- 
ful consideration of all who are looking out’for a 
good instrument. 


Another interesting Organ “ Opening ” took place 
Saturday evening, April 30, at the Old South Church, 
where the Organ, which was built by Thomas Elliot, 
of London, in 1822, had just been rebuilt by Messrs. 
E. & G. G. Hook, of Boston. The qualities of the 
new work were tested by some of our best organists, 
with the aid of the fine choir of the Old South, under 
the direction of their organist, Mr. B. J. Lane. The 
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church was crowded in all its pews, aisles, gulleries 
and door-ways. There was a printed programme, as 
follows : 


1. Introductory Voluntary, 
Mr. Hayter. 

2. Aria. ‘*O God, have mercy,’’ Mendelssohn 
Mr. Wetherbee. 

8. Selections from ‘* Tannhiuser ” 
Mr. S. A. Bancroft. 

4. Song. ‘“ Jerusalem, thou that killest the prophets,” 

Mendelssohn 

Miss Adams. 

5. Interlude. Organ. 

6. Quartet. ‘‘ Celestial Lord.” Rossinj 


a. Arrangement of Schubert Song. 


6. Nocturne. Mendelssohn 
Mr. B. J. Lang. 
8 Quartet. Benedictus. Mozart 
9. Organ. Sonata for four hands. Mendelssohn 
Messrs. Bancroft and Lang. 
10. Song. ‘* Ah! mon fils.” Meyerbeer 
Mrs. Emmons. 
11. Overture to ‘‘ Egmont.” Beethoven 


Mr. B. J. Lang. 
12. Old Hundred. Be thou O God exalted high. 


We were unfortunately present only during the 
latter portion of the performance. We were struck, 
as all must have been, by the exceeding beauty and 
refinement of several of the stops, especially those of 
a violin and ’cello character, and generally by the 
pervading sweetness and mellowness of tone of the 
whole work. In the accompaniment of the vocal 
pieces, which were admirably sung, it showed to very 
great advantage. We subjoin the printed description 
of the new works as contrasted with the old. 


Its compass, which before was from GG to F in alt, in the 
Manuals, has been transposed to that from CC to A in alt, and 
in the Pedal, from one octave to two octaves and two notes ; 
and in volume and variety of tone and mechanical facilities, it 
has been more than doubled. It has an entirely new Swell 
Organ of fourteen Stops, extending through the whole com- 
pass, and -a new Pedal Organ ot three Stops. The Keys, Ac- 
tion, and most of the Pipes are new, and what remains of the 
old has been thoroughly remodeled, revoiced and improved, 
and in the construction of the new Pipes. the richest compo- 
sition of metal has been used, — the effect of which is increased 
brilliancy and purity of tone, as well as greater durability. 

The Organ now contains the following stops, viz: Great 
Organ.—Double Open Diapason, Open Diapason, Stop’d Diapa- 
son, Melodia, German Viol di Gamba, Principal, Twelfth, Fif- 
teenth, Sesquialtera, Mixture, Trumpet. Choir Organ.—Open 
Diapason, Stop’d Diapason, Eolina (or Donble Dulciana,) Dul- 
ciana, Gemshorn, Wald Flute, Fifteenth, Clarionet. Swell 
Organ. — Bourdon Bass, Bourdon Treble, Open Diapason, 
Stop’d Diapason, Keraulophon, Vox Celestis, Principal, Violin, 
Picolo, Flute Harmonique, Doublette, Double Trumpet, Trum- 
pet, Hautboy. Pedal Organ. — Double Open Diapaton, Double 
Stop’d Diapason, Violoncello. Couplers, §c. — Swell to Great, 
Unison, Swell to Choir, Super-octaves, Choir to Great, Sub- 
octaves, Great to Pedals, Choir to Pedals, Swell to Pedals, 
Tremulant Swell, Bellows Signal. 

The Organ formerly contained the following Stops, viz: 
Great Organ.— Open Diapason, Stop’d Diapason, Principal, 
Twelfth, Fifteenth, Sesquialtera, Mixture, Trumpet, Clarion. 
Swell Organ.— Open Diapason, Stop’d Diapason, Principal, 
Trumpet, Hautboy. Choir Organ. —Stop’d Diapason, Dulci- 
ana, Principal, Flute, Cremona. Pedals, §c.—- Open Diapason, 
Pedal Coupler, Swell to Choir Coupler, Tremulant Swell. 





Signor Bendelari's Soiree. 

A very interesting private musical entertainment 
was given last Saturday evening, at Mercantile Hall, 
by our accomplished maestro di Canto, Signor Bren- 
DELARI, and his pupils. The hall was crowded with 
invited guests —a brilliant and an eager audience. 
The programme was the following excellent selection 
from the Italian operatic masters : 


Part I.—1. Coro, ‘ Martiri”: Donizetti.« 2. Romanza, 
‘*Guglielmo Tell’’; Rossini: Miss Kimball. 8. Duetto, “I 
Masnadieri; Verdi: Miss Abby Fay and Mr. Tuckerman. 4. 
Aria Finale — Largo, ‘‘ Lucrezia Borgia”; Donizetti: Miss 
Goodwin. 5. Coro e Cavatina ‘‘Giuramento”; Mercadante: 
Mrs. Harwood. (Con accompagnamento di Flauto obligato.) 
6. Second Finale—(Pezzo Goncertato), ‘* Vestale”; Merca- 
dante: Misses M. Fay, Harrington, Ide, Messrs. Tuckerman, 
Garrett, Wilson, and Chorus. 7. Cavatina, ‘‘ Rigoletto”; 
Verdi: Miss Abby Fay. 8. L’Ave Maria, (Quartette); Florimo; 
Mrs. Harwood, Miss Goodwin, Mr. Tuckerman, Mr. Garrett, 
and Chorus. 











Parr II.—1. Coro, ‘‘ Giovanna d’Arco: Verdi. 2. Buetto, 
*“* Giuramento”; Mercadante: Miss Goodwin and Mrs. Har- 
wood. 38. Cavatina, ‘‘ Betly”’; Donizetti: Miss Pierce. 4. 
Duetto, ‘‘ Sonnambnla’’; Bellinl: Miss Abby Fay and Mr. F. 
Nash. 5. Quartetto, ‘‘Ridiamo Cantiamo”’; Rossini: Mrs 
Harwood and Messrs. Tuckerman, Andrews and Garrett. 6. 
Cavatina, ‘“‘ Linda”; Donizetti: Miss Abby Fay. 7. Trio, 
‘*Voga, Voga’’; Campana: Miss M. J. Bartlett, Miss Goodwin 
and Mrs. Harwood. 8. First Finale, ‘‘ Linda’; Donizetti: 
Miss M. Fay, Mrs. Harwood, Miss Ide, Messrs. T. Ball, Garrett‘ 
and Chorus. 


The choruses were sung with remarkable precision, 
purity of tone, richness and volume, by a choir of 
forty-eight ladies, and sixteen gentlemen, a fine col- 
lection of fresh, musical voices. Mr. Bendelari him- 
self played all the arcompaniments. The opening 
of the chorus from the ‘: Martyrs,” by male voices in 
unison, was better than we often hear on the Italian 
stage, having refinement as well as vigor and preci- 
sion. The chorus of women, too, from Jl Giura- 
mento, was beautifully sung. Among the concerted 
pieces we were most struck by the Quartet: Ridiamo, 
cantiamo, for soprano, tenors and bass ; it is a bright, 
fresh, original fancy of the genial Rossini, and was 
nicely rendered. The Finale from the Vestale, also, 
made a fine impression. 

There were some excellent specimens of solo-sing- 
ing, showing well-cultivated voices and a high degree 
of execution. Besides Mrs. Harwoop, who lent her 
services in a beautiful and brilliant rendering of the 
pieces from Mercadante; and Miss Fay, the pupil 
par excellence of Sig. Bendelari, whose pure soprano 
is more beautiful than ever, and who has greatly im- 
proved in the expression of her singing, as well as in 
her execution, which was always wonderfnlly facile 
(witness especially her finished rendering of the 
pieces from Jigoletto and Sonnambula), there were 
some fine displays of voice and skill by several of 
Sig. B.’s younger present pupils. We may instance 
especially Miss Goopwin, Miss Prerce, and Miss 
Kimpatyt. Mr. TuckeRMANN’s tenor, with his fer- 
vent, tasteful, and really Italian style of singing, was 
something notable for an American; and Messrs. 
Bay, GARRETT, and others, with their bass voices, 
lent good service. Altogether it was a most agreeca- 
ble, and even an enthusiastic occasion, and did great 
credit to the master and his pupils. 





Musical Chit-Chat. 


We hope and trust all the friends of Oratorio and 
all great choral and orchestral music will gather to 
the support of the old HanpeL anp Haypwn Socrt- 
ETY, at the Music Hall, this evening. It ought to 
be indeed a “ Benefit ” tothe Society, which has been 
emptying its treasury at a sad rate for our good, and 
whose future efforts to keep up the line of noble 
Oratorio among us may be expected to derive en- 
couragement or discouragement from the interest 
now shown by the public. Mendelssohn’s ‘ Hymn 
of Praise,” (Lobgesang ), which forms the first part of 
the programme, created a sensation in the audience a 
year ago, and is, intrinsically, one of the noblest 
works of modern times. In it we get both a complete 
Orchestral Symphony, and a Choral Cantata, — in 
fact a short, but noble, Oratorio. Its shortness gives 
it an advantage over other Oratorios. The second 
part will be miscellaneous. Mrs. Lone, Mrs. Har- 
woop, Mr. Apams, Mr. Henry Draper, Mr. 
Powers, and others of our best vocalists have vol- 
unteered their aid, and ZERRAHN will conduct. 


We have been much interested this week by watch- 
ing the operation of a very ingenious invention of our 
townsman — for some years a citizen in the West, 
Mr. Henry Bonn. It is no less than a machine, 
which may be attached to any Piano-forte, and is en- 
tirely out of sight, occupying but little space, for the 
recording upon paper of whatever notes are played. 
The plan is simple, as it is ingenious, and beautiful 
in the working. It consists of some clock-work ma- 
chinery, buried in the space at the left end of the key- 
board, which turns a barrel, inked, around which 
scored paper is reeled off upon the floor, bearing an 
accurate impression, in marks of various lengths, of 
all the notes struck by the player, the bar lines, and 





all. The barrel revolves at any rate of tempo re- 
quired. Each key when struck presses the end of a 
lever underneath the key-board, which presses the 
paper against the inked barrel, causing it to take an 
impression just so long as the key is kept down and 
no longer. From these marks, falling on the proper 
lines and spaces of ruled staves, one may easily write 
off in common notation all that has been played. 
Composers, when they inprovise at the piano, may 
thus manage to arrest their fleeting inspirations and 
work them up at leisure. Of course the music is re- 
corded just as played, and if there be any blunders, 
any notes too long, too short, or slighted in the exe- 
cution, it will all stand written, as in a book of judg- 
ment, in the record. With what results this invention 
may be pregnant, time must show. Meanwhile the 
working of the instrument may be seen by any one, 
at any hour, at the warerooms of the Messrs. Chick- 
ering, where Mr. Bond is often in attendance, and 
will cheerfully give any explanations. 


A new Italian Opera Company will shortly appear 
at the Metropolitan Theatre, in New York. ADE- 
LAIDE Corres! and PepitTa GassIER are the prime 
donne; MareETzEx is the director. The StRAKoscH 
troupe, including Prccotomin1 and WILHorst, are 
at the Academy, ULimann, with GazzaNIGA, 
Puiturprs, Formes, &c., are at Philadelphia, where 
Martha and La Favorita have been the pieces that 
excited the most interest. We shall have them here 
at the Boston Theatre next week. ‘The opening is 
postponed to Thursday, when Martha is to be per- 
formed, with the same cast as last winter, except that 
ADELAIDE PuI.uipps is to take the pretty part of 
Nancy. Fores, of course, will be farmer Plunkett. 
Don Giovanni, Robert le Diable, La Favorita, Lucrezia, 
Norma, 1 Puritani, §c., figure in the prospectus of 
the brief season. 








Musical Correspondence. 


Cincinnati, APRIL 30. — The “ Cecilia Society” 
celebrated their third anniversary on the 28th inst., 
before an overflowing house. The programme, which 
we subjoin, was one of unusual interest and variety, 
and evidently pleased all who were present. 





Parr 1. 
De Ria ie hock ccscceqecencccenveia bec Fr. Schneider. 
2. Chorus, Elijah: ‘ Blessed is he”’.......... Mendelssohn. 
8. Aria, Creation: ‘‘On mighty Pens ”’............ Haydn. 
4. Chorus, Elijah: ‘‘ Rest ye in peace”’.......Mendelssohn. 
Gs RE, CIS iis eee sckccenncnegscssocanenes oe GlUCK. 
6. Andante and Allegro; Ist Symphony......... Beethoven’ 
7. Asia, “* Gavem ”: ** Qesnm.”. ...ccccecccccce Von Weber. 
8. Chorus, Elijah : “‘ Thanks be to God”’...... Mendelssohn. 
Part IT. 
Comala, for Soli, Chorus and Orchestra. ........ N. W. Gade’ 


The orchestral pieces of the first part were execu- 
ted with much spirit, and warmly applauded. The 
three choruses from “ Elijah ” and o—,. the last 
one, ‘“‘ Thanks be to God,” were rendered with all 
the enthusiasm which works of that high order can 
not fail to excite. 

Mad. Rive sang the ever welcome aria, “On 
mighty pens”, with artistic finish, and the Misses 
Raymonp and Haus but added fresh laurels to their 
well deserved reputations by the rendition of their 
respective arias from “ Orpheus”’ and “ Oberon.” 

The genial Niels W. Gade’s “Comala” (performed, 
if we mistake not, for the first time in America,) was 
admirably given, and, considering the extreme diffi- 
culty of the work, we must confess we were nof pre- 
pared for the excellence with which it was rendered. 
The faltering of the soprano in the “‘ Chorus of the 
Maidens,” (No. 10), was speedily restored by the 
energetic leader, Mr. RitTER, and commencing anew, 
it was vigorously completed. The soli were sung by 
Mad. Rive, Miss Fanny Raymonp and Mr. 
KROELL. , 

“ Comala” is founded upon a story from Ossian, 
of a princess, who disguised as a youth, follows her 
lover Fingal to battle. On the morning before the 
conflict, Fingal left Comala on a hill within view of 
the scene of battle, promising, if victorious, to return 
that night. A storm arising in the meantime, Co- 
mala sees borne upon it the spirits of her ancestors, 
who go to escort the souls of the departed. She, be- 
lieving the battle lost, and Fingal killed, dies with 
grief. The warriors return in triumph, und Fingal 
learns the death of his beloved. He bids the bards 
and maidens raise their songs over her body, and 
with their lament and eulogy, the composition closes. 

The work itself is one which deserves to be more 
generally known in our country, and we are surprised 
that it has never been heard in the East, having ac- 
quired a considerable reputation in Europe. Leaning 
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in style as it does towards that of the modern Ger- 
man composers, it nevertheless contains exquisite 
melodies, which, we doubt not, a learned New York 


critic would term “ salient.” ‘The instrumentation is, 


in some parts, decidedly original, and beautiful 
throughout ; the almost unearthly strains of the “ Chor 
der Geister’”’ (Chorus of Ghosts) are still ringing in 
our ears. 

We look forward with great pleasure to a repeti- 
tion of one of the best of modern musical produc- 
tions, by this constantly improving association, and 
feel confident that the trifling imperfections, which 
were almost inseparable from a first representation, 
will be carefully avoided the next time. 

J. A.D. 


Music Abroud. 


London. 


From the Musical World, April 16. 

New Puirnarmonic Concerts.—The selection 
at the second concert, which took place on Monday, 
was both interesting and novel. Cherubini’s overture 
to Medea, too seldom heard in the concert room, and 
certainly one of the finest of the great Italian master’s 
orchestral preludes, was a good beginning, and was 
admirably executed under Dr, Wylde’s direction. 

The scena for contralto solo and chorus, “ Chi mai 
dell’ Erebo,” from Gluck’s Orfeo, was another nov- 
elty—or rather quasi-novelty, not having been intro- 
duced at a public entertainment for some time. In 
the répertoire of the Ancient Concerts it was a stock- 
piece, in which Malibran, as Orpheus, was wont to 
create an impression. The lovers of classical music, 
no doubt, will thank Dr. Wylde for affording them 
an opportunity of hearing the two specimens of great 
masters of the German and Italian schools. Miss 
Dolby, as Orpheus, sang very finely, and was well 
supported by the chorus. 

Viotti’s concerto for violin and orchestra was 
another novelty, but hardly afforded the same gratiti- 
cation as its precursors. Either the music was too 
antiquated, or M. Wieniawski had no sympathy with 
it. He played it capitally, but the audience, al- 
though they applauded, were not moved as when he 
plays in the quartets of Mozart, Beethoven and Men- 
delssohn. 

Mendelssohn's symphony in A major (the Italian), 
and Beethoven’s pianoforte concerto in C minor, 
were the other great features. 

The concerto was finely played by Mr. Charles 
Hallé, who was recalled at the end. The accompani- 
ments, however, were as bad as well could be. 

In the second part M. Wieniawski introduced a 
Preghiera and Polonaise of his own composition, for 
violin and orchestra. M. Wieniawski has lately 
identified himself with classical music at the Monday 
Popular Concerts, a fact which would seem now to 
militate against his success in the fantasia school. In 
no other way can we satisfactorily account for the 
enthusiasm that follows his “readings ” of the great 
masters, and the comparative indifference that awaits 
his more showy mechanical achievements. It is not 
that M. Wientawski’s playing deteriorates, but that 
the public taste improves. 

The vocal music, besides Orfeo, comprised “ Di 
militari onori,”’ from Jessonda, and “ Vedrod, mentr’io 
sospiro,”’ from Figaro, both sung by Signor Belletti 
in his most energetic manner, the first being encored. 
There was, also, the duet, “ Bella imago,” which on 
the stage is highly effective, but in the concert-room 
loses its dramatic point. The concert terminated 
with Beethoven's overture to Prometheus, which few 
remained to hear. The attendance was large, and 
Dr. Wylde wasewarmly received. 

Mr. W. H. Homes’ tirst concert (of a series of 
three) took place on Wednesday morning, at the 
Hanover Square Rooms, when a full and tashiona- 
ble audience assembled to listen to the following pro- 
gramme : 

Part I.—Sinfonia, W. If. Holmes. Solo, trumpet, Mr. 
Thomas Harper, Dr. Arne. Nocturne (Orchestra), ‘ Les 
Etoiles et leur Langage,’ Georgiana Holmes, oboe obbligato, 
Mr. Nicholson, and horn o»bligato, Mr. C. Harper—Georgi- 
ana Holmes. Concerto in @ minor, Mr. Hammond (pupil of 
Mr. W.H. Ifolmes), Mendelssohn. Song, ** The blind flower 
girl,” Miss Dolby, W. H. Holmes. ! 





Duet Concertante, ** Lo ! 
here the gentle lark,”’ flute, Mr. Richardson, clarionet, Mr. 
Lazurus —Sir H. R. Bishop. Overtural Caprice for the Orches- 
tra, Lady Cotton Sheppard. 

Part I1.—Concerto in C, pianoforte, Master H. C. Allison 
(pupil of Mr. W. H. Holmes)—the Cadence composed by Mas- 
ter H. C. Allison—Mozart. ‘* Spirit Song,” Miss Dolby, Haydn. 
Romance for Orchestra, ** Whispering Music,” W. H Holmes. 
Overture (Men of Prometheus), Be thoven.—Leader, Mr. H. 
G. Blagreve. Conductor, Mr. C. Lucas. 





Mr. Orto GotpscumiptT’s first Matinée Musicale 
of chamber music was given at Willis’s Rooms, on 
Monday. The programme comprised Mozart’s 
Quartet in E flat, for pianoforte, violin, viola, and 
violoncello; Mendelssohn’s Variations Sérieuses ” 
(Op. 54), for pianoforte solus ; Beethoven’s Sonata 
in G minor (Op. 5), for pianoforte and violoncello ; 
and Hummel’s Grand Septuor, in D minor (Op. 74), 
for pianoforte, flute, oboe, horn, alto, violoncello, and 
double bass. A better selection, or one varied with 
nicer judgment, could hardly have been made. In 
the quartet of Mozart, Mr. Otto Goldschmidt en- 
joyed the valuable co-operation of M. Sainton, Herr 
Schreurs, and Signor Piatti, and we need hardly 
state that this glorious composition was splendidly 
executed. In Beethoven’s sonata, the accomplished 
pianist was assisted by Signor Piatti, when another 
fine performance was realized. In Mendelssohn’s 
Variations Sérieuses, Mr. Otto Goldschmidt was emi- 
nently successful. The brilliant septuor of Hummel, 
admirably played by Messrs. Otto Goldschmidt, S. 
Pratten, Crozier, C. Harper, Schreurs, Piatti, and 
Hiowell, brought the performance to a termination 
with élat. 


Sacrep Harmonic Society.—The one-hun- 
dredth anniversary of the death of Handel was com- 
memorated by the Sacred Harmonic Society on 
Wednesday evening, with a performance of the 
Messiah, the remarkable feature of which was the first 
appearance of Mr. Sims Reeves after his recent long 
and serious indisposition.. The attendance was im- 
mense. The other singers were Mad. Catherine 
Hayes, Miss Dolby, and Sig. Belletti. 


Crystat Pavace.—At the last Saturday Con- 
cert, Mendelssohn’s music to Antigone was performed 
for the first time, in consequence, no doubt, of the 
eminent success which the same composer’s (dipus 
achieved a few weeks previously. Mr. Manns was 
again careful in the selection of his chorus, and left 
nothing undone to ensure a satisfactory performance. 
Acting on the suggestions of one or two of the morn- 
ing journals, the directors enguged a lady to assist 
Mr. H. Nichol in reciting the verses. The lady was 
Miss Edith Heraud. 


Mr. Acuirar’s Matinees Mustcates. — The 
first, for the present season, took place on Wed- 
nesday morning, at Mr. Aguilar’s residence. The 
rooms were crowded. The first part of the program- 
me consisted of Dussek’s Plus Ultra, Beethoven’s 
Sonata Pastorale, and the Preciosa duet, by Mendels- 
sohn and Moscheles. Miss Weldon, who played the 
“ Plus Ultra,” was not equal to her taskk—an_ hercu- 
lean one, as all know who have tried it. Miss Hen- 
ry’s performance of Beethoven’s “ pastoral sonata ”’ 
was marked by intelligent reading and correct 
execution. The andante was gracefully rendered. 
The Misses D’Aguilar Samuda, in the Preciosa 
duet, brought the first part of the concert to a bril- 
liant conclusion. The second part opened with 
Beethoven’s Désir—a popular waltz movement, well 
played by Mr. Alfred de Rothschild, which was fol- 
lowed by an excellent performance on the part of 
Miss Bertha Salomons, of Mr. Aguilar’s romance 
called Sunset Glow. The same composer’s Bolero 
was played with no less effect by Miss A. D’ Aguilar 
Samuda. We have not space to particularize all the 
pieces in the second part, but must single out as 
worthy of special praise Miss Esther Aguilar, in a 
nocturne by Stephen Heller, and Miss Waters, in a 
fantasia by Vincent Wallace. The concert ended 
with Mr. Osborne’s duet on Les J/uguenots, eapitally 
played by the sisters Samuda. 


Vienna.—Among the engagements for the ensu- 
ing season at the Italian theatre, are Mesdames 
Charton-Demeur and Medori, and Signor Everardi. 


CoLocne.—Auber'’s Fra Diavolo has been repro- 
duced with immense success. 


Maprip.—Sig. Giuglini’s benefit took place on 
the 2d inst., at the Teatro Real, in the presence of 
the King and Queen, and a crowded audience. The 
performances comprised the Trovatore, and a new 
cantata,” Addio alla Spagna, written expressly for the 
occasion, and dedicated to the Queen. Sig. Giuglini 
is represented by the local journals as something un- 
precedented in the Spanish capital. After the perfor- 
mance, the chorus accompanied him to his hotel, and 
serenaded him under his windows. On the following 
day her Majesty, the Queen, was pleased to confer 
on him the order of Chevalier d’Isabella Cattolica. 
The journals further stated, that Sig. Giuglini pre- 
sented the entire receipts of the performance to a 
charitable institution. The popular tenor is expected 
daily in London, to enter upon his professional du- 
ties at the Royal Italian Opera, Drury Lane. 





Special Notices. 
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Music By Mart.—Quantities of Music are now sent by mail, 
the expense being only about one cent apiece, while the care 
and rapidity of transportation are remarkable. Those at a 
great distance will find the mode of conveyance not only a con- 
venience, but a saving cf expense in obtaining supplies. Books 
ean also be sent by mail, at the rate of one cent per ounce. 
This applies to any distance under three thousand miles; be- 
yond that, double the above rates. 


Vocal, with Piano Accompaniment. 


Farewell forever. Dr. J. Haynes. 
A sweet Ballad by the Composer of numerous little 
songs, which have found favor with the public. The 
words are by Geo. Morris, contributed lately to the 
New York Ledger. 

Song. 
Minnie May. 
When the night’s dark shades are stealing. 

Mary Asthore. 


Pleasure climbs to every mountain. 


Pleasing Parlor Songs for voices of medium Compass. 


From the time of earliest childhood (Solo, pro- 
fugo, rejetto). From Flotew’s “ Martha.” 


This Song is taken from the favorite duet between 
Lyonel and Plumkett, and transposed into a lower 
Key, to make it available to common voices. The 
Italian words are added. 


The Irish lake. 


Light and pretty ; a happy musical versiongf a poem, 
treating on an amusing superstition, prevalent in the 
vicinity of a certain lake in Ireland. . 


Song. C. Glover. 


Oh, think of me when the first bright star. 
H.. J. Haycraft. 


A sterling Song by an accomplished and highly es- 
teemed musician. 


I dream of thee, (Nie kann ich dich vergessen). 
Franz Abt. 


This is a truly genuine inspiration of this dreamy 
tone-poet, who, with the melancholy strains of his 
“When the swallows homeward fly,” has captivated 
and softened so many a heart. All who are fond of 
this pathetic, touching element in Music, will be 
charmed with the above Song. 


Instrumental Music. 
Beauties of Don Giovanni, arranged in 2 nos., 


each, Albert W. Berg. 


Nobody can wish for a better arrangement, or for 
one which gives a choicer selection ofairs. Every melo- 
dy which, in listening to the Opera, seems to be en- 
dowed with superior beauty, will be found here : it is 
a whole evening’s musical entertainment condensed. 
More tasteful and comprehensive than Beyer’s other- 
wise very acceptable arrangements, and adapted 
throughout for good Common Players. These ar- 
rangements will doubtless be eagerly sought for. 


The Huguenots Quadrille. TTenri Laurent. 


A very effective Quadrille, excellent for dancing. A 
number of the best airs will be recognized. 


C. Frade. 
Selections for Pupils, who will find all the sweets of 


this Opera served to them in the most agreeable and 
pleasing manner. 


Martha (Illustrations operatiques. ) 


Blossoms. 4Knosper) Impromptu & la Valse. 
Fritz Spindler. 
Very graceful and comparatively easy. The num- 
ber of persons who are partial to this Composer's 
music, is constantly on the increase. They will find 
this piece a valuable addition to their Repertoire. 
Mount Vernon Polka. Virginia. 
Military March. 
Ella Schottisch. 
Light Dance Music. 


Amanda Russell. 
S. A. Schreiner. 




















